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Authorship, like acting, is make-be 
lieve, and an editor's request for an 
autobiography is a sudden request to 
make believe I'm me. An invisible 
barrier of self-consciousness, like 
Martian zet, springs up between my 
fingers and typewriter and I realise I 
don't know how much of me is really 
me and how much I've made up.The 
time and place of my birth are dull 
facts, recorded by the Chicago Board 
of Health. I know for certain that 
once I lived in a house with a high 
stairway -1 remember the fall that 
broke my leg. 


But the rest is lost in the mists. For 
all I know I may really be the son of 
a prince, I may really have licked 
Jack Dempsey. Of such dreams are 
childhood, and authors, made. 

The truth is prosaic. I became an 
author because I happened not to like 
the job I held, and because I hap¬ 
pened to own a typewriter. I could 
dream on paper and get paid for it - 
what more could anyone want? 

I've dreamed by the ream. In five 
years I must have written and sold 
over a hundred stories, from 
(Continued on page 162) 
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THE GIRL WHO LOVED DEATH 



$ij- (paid. (i). Jalhman. 

Nick Saturday, private eye, went out to find 
Helen Burdette, lost gal. He had the right town 
and the right street — but the wrong world. 


1 WAS SITTING at ray shabby 
desk, in my shabby ofiice, auer 
the accepted manner of a private 
eye with no cases, when he walked in. 
He came stiffly, as though on wooden 
legs, and his mouih was twisted into 
a permanent leer. My hand stole quiet¬ 
ly toward the right top drawer of my 

I knew all about my visitor. He 
walked stiffly because he’d lost both 
legs in the war and they’d given him 
a new pair. The leer came from a set 
of false teeth bought from a bargain 
dentist, I knew what the guy wanted, 
too—his rent. It was three months 
overdue and I didn’t have it. 

His name was Mike Conlin and he 
was a pretty good joe. He came and 
sat down beside my desk, saw me fum¬ 
bling in the drawer, and offered me 
one of his. A Chesterfield. I took it 
gratefully. I said, “If you’re looking 
for excuses, you’re going to be sur¬ 
prised. I’m fresh out. No dough—no 


alibis. No prospects.” 

He was a man who had suffered a 
lot. It showed in his eyes. They had 
that depth found only in the eyes of 
people who have lived the hard way. 
Lines came only when he smiled, as 
he was doing now. He said, “Why 
don’t you give it up, Nick? It’s a 
tough game. I unders.and even Philip 
Marlowe and Paul Pine are out of 
work.” 

“It’s my racket. Can I help it if 
people are getting too yellow to break 
the statutes?” 

He regarded me pensively for a few 
moments. I said, “Maybe in a week or 

“I didn’t come after any money. 
It’s just that a thing came up—a way 
we can cut the debit and give you a 
little practice. God knows you must 
need it by now.” 

I was getting ready to snarl when 
he took the Chesters from his pocket, 
held one back, and tossed the pack in 
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THE GIRL WHO LOVED DEATH 


He lay there looking up at me with 
a faceful of fear. I liked that. He said, 
“What do you want?” 

I said, “Well I’ll be damned I You’ve 
been in on this game of footsie from 
the start, and you ask me what I 
want. I want some talk-talk. The an- 

He gulped and said nothing. 

“I think first I want to know about 
a two-foot, red-headed girl in the re¬ 
frigerator. And don’t ask me which 
refrigerator. I’m in no mood.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 

I guess I was a different Nick Sat¬ 
urday, even with part of my mind 
back. The old one had always given 
people the edge, always given the 
break, and maybe that’s why he’d nev¬ 
er gotten anything but a kick in the 
teeth. Anyhow, I grabbed little Van 
Dyke by the back of the head, raised 
my knee, and smashed his face against 
it. 

He let out a garbled squall. I 
slapped him across the mouth and 
said, “ShushI You ain’t fek nothing 
yet I asked a question.” 

“You wouldn’t understand. It’s very 
technical.” 

“Try me.” 

“It was one—one of the reduced 
specimens. They are shipped to—to 
another place, and weight is important. 
So long as we have the machinery to 
reduce them—” 

Somebody was standing behind me. 
Some new-found instinct told me this. 
And I had the sudden thought it was 
the party who made a career of swat¬ 
ting me on the skull. 

I whirled around. It was the other 
white-coated muscleman with a sap 
raised high in his right hand. 

T SHOT him in the belly. The .32 
* made a snapping noise, like an 
angry Pekingese. The thug’s eyes wid¬ 
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ened accusingly. I wasn’t playing fair. 
I’d had no right to turn around. I 
shot him again, bringing the arm down 
and doubling him over himself. He 
dropped the sap. I picked it up and 
slugged him. Then I pocketed the 
gun, grabbed Kinder by the necktie 
and put a lump dead center on his 
skull—right on the part. He slumped 
down and I went away from there. 

Back in the hall I almost became 
my old self in that I didn’t know 
quite what to do. Call the cops and 
have this bug’s nest fumigated? How 
could I make my charges stand up? 
The only evidence I had was a pin¬ 
cushion arm, and this wasn’t the only 
place in town that carried pins. Be¬ 
sides, there was a dead man down the 
hall. If I didn’t prove my case I’d 
be over a barrel. 

I couldn’t afford that. I had too 
many things to do—too many people 
to find. Too many screwy angles to 
find answers for. I decided to get out 
of the place. But, like MacArthur, I 
sternly told the world I’d be back. 

This was a pretty-good-sized creep- 
club and I certainly wouldn’t be able 
to travel through it very long without 
meeting inquiry and resistance. I only 
hoped I could stretch my luck to the 
point of finding some clothes. The 
white slacks and undershirt weren’t 
for the street. 

I went back to the room with the 
three-legged bed and measured my 
dead jailer for size. He was as I had 
remembered him—about my build. I 
took his pants and the white shirt he 
wore under his white jacket. These 
would get me by. I started in search 
of an exit. 

There were elevators, but I went 
through a door marked with a red 
exit sign and found a stairway. It 
took me to the first floor. I found a 
rear door, bat it was big and solid, 
and it had a padlock on it. I didn't 
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NO mystery that the high-frequen- 
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Would you like to catch up on your rest 
In the warm velvety pouch of a modern 
day vampire? Neither did Jerry. 




VAMPIRES 


T HE PROPAGANDA and news¬ 
paper screamings attached to 
the Walters Lunar Expedition— 
the first determined effort by thirty 
men to reach the Moon—had no soon¬ 
er taken on a forlorn note and the 
rocket ship been given up for lost, 
when a new and sensational happen¬ 
ing was splashed across the front 

I’m a stratosphere pilot on the 
New York-Polar City route; my 
name’s Jerry Dodd, my age thirty- 
two. I was one of the first to see the 
announcement. So much for that. 
Now to that evening edition which a 
lot of you have seen. 


Banner headlines proclaimed: 
Vampires ’Attack London! 

Vampires? Great Scot! Throw¬ 
backs to the old days of superstition 
and half-baked occultism—certainly 
not in tune with the keen progressive 
spirit of 1960 science.... Yet, here 
it was. Outside Stratosphere Head¬ 
quarters I read the columns quickly, 
with growing surprise. 

Then they had made off, and there 
followed an assortment of specula¬ 
tions regarding the possibility of the 
birds, having come from some part 
of Earth still unexplored. This 
seemed to me to be most unlikely, 
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THE END 


MR. HEARST'S NEW 

BABY 

by Salem Laae 






ADAM'S FIRST WIFE 

(By Boy (phlUipA 


He had searched In vain for a dream girl. 
He had married only to be disillusioned. 
Thus he was fair game for the Snccubus. 


T HE SUCCUBUS focused a slen¬ 
der streamer of awareness on 
the stone parapet as an anchor 
and coalesced about that focus, draw¬ 
ing in from every direction until she 
was localized. Since there were no 
mortal minds in the immediate vicin¬ 
ity, she materialized as herself. Thin- 
skinned and hairless, with the rich¬ 
ness of her immortal bloodstream 
glowing through the skin in bright 
red. Generous ears that rose to long 
graceful points. Squat muscular body 
that would be considered deformed by 
the standards of man, who considered 
his own shape the better. Sharp eyes 
that looked from either side of a 
jointed nose which blended into a cup¬ 
shaped upper lip which in turn blend¬ 
ed into a wide mouth relaxed in a 
knowing grin. A forehead that con¬ 
sisted of . three horizontal, closely 
crowded wrinkles bordering a rather 
flat, bald top that sloped gently into 
a bullish neck that was really no neck 
at all, but only the apex of heavy 


shoulder muscles. 

On materializing, she dropped to 
the surface of the stone parapet and 
squatted apelike, on haunches 'and 
knuckles, her sharp eyes looking out 
over the valley below the mountain. 

The people of the valley were 
asleep. But they were uninteresting. 
The succubus scanned them hundreds 
at a time and dismissed them all as 
not worth bothering with in their 
present state. 

Like a fisherman who has dropped 
his line in a swirling pool for an ex¬ 
ploratory moment and found nothing, 
the succubus vanished, and rematerial¬ 
ized in exactly the same spot thir¬ 
teen days previous to her former mo- 

Again she scanned the population 
of the valley, this time with greater 
insight into each sleeping mind, gained 
from knowledge of their state of 
mind thirteen days in the future. 

Suddenly the absent-nun-! e d grin 
widened with anticipation. The sharp 
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ADAM'S FIRST WIFE 


Dazed, he turned slowly and looked 
down at Arthur Gilden. He was asleep, 
his arms not fighting the straightjack- 
et, a peaceful' smile cm his partly 
opened lips. 

«T_TELLO? WHO? Mrs. Gilden? 

No, I’m extremely sorry, bat 
yon Stitt can’t come to visit him.... 
I know, bat I can’t aSow it. Von 

should resign yourself to it. I’m 

sorry, but I’m very busy this morn¬ 
ing_ Yes. Yes, I know you miss 

him—what? You’re short of 'money? 
Oh, I see now. But it’s impossible. I 
can’t hold out any promises of when 

he cam see you. Goodbye. I know, 

but.... I know, but. ... I’H have to 
be firm, Mrs. Gilden. I must hang up. 
Goodbye!” Dr. Benton slammed the 
receiver and muttered, “What a wom¬ 
an.” He grinned wryly at the day at¬ 
tendant. “I should have a reception¬ 
ist to answer the phone.” 

“Why don’t you?” the attendant 
asked. 

“I tiled rt once. Invariably my pa¬ 
tients forced their way past her on the 
phone to me. I gave up. Mrs. Gilden 
would have done the same tiring—kept 
at it until she talked to me personal¬ 
ly. Have you looked in on Mr. Gil¬ 
den this morning?” 

“I just came from there. He’s in a 
rational mood today.” 

“How rational?” 

“More rational than you are right 

“Good. I want to talk to him.” The 
doctor stood up and stretched, his long 
arms extending almost to the ceiling, 
his untrimmed black beard splaying 
against his chest. 

Fifteen minutes later, after briefly 
seeing three other patients, he entered 
Arthur Gilden’s room. He looked 
around at the floor, the walls, remem¬ 
bering the events of the night. 

“Hello, Doctor,” Arthur said to him. 


Dr. Gilden jerked his eyes away 
from the floor where Lilith had sat, 
and looked at Arthur. The man was 
still in straightjacket. Aside from that 
he seemed all right. Perhaps more 
than ail right. His smile was quiet 
and assured. His eyes were clear. The 
Mack circles under them were barely 
perceptible. 

“How are you feeling?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Okay,” Arthur said. “I—” He bit 
his lip and became silent. 

“Yes?” 

“I was hesitating because I thought 
you might think me irrational or some¬ 
thing,” Arthur said. “I suppose alt of 
your patients get that way.” 

Dr. Gilden looked at him sharply, 
then relaxed with a slow smite. “Some¬ 
times,” he admitted. “They don’t al¬ 
ways seem as sure of themselves as 
you do this morning, though.” 

“Maybe I am sure of myself this 
morning,” Arthur admitted as though 
he hadn’t thought about it that way. 
“I guess I am. You see, Dr. Benton, 
when you arrive at some conclusions 
that you feel are right, it doesn’t much 
matter if you’re crazy or not. The 
conclusions aren’t. And that’s what 

“Care to talk about them?” 

“I’d like to. Very much. Remember 
what you were telling me yesterday?” 

¥~\R. BENTON tried to think. Yes¬ 
terday, suddenly, seemed years 
ago. He smiled. “Suppose you tell «ne,” 
he suggested. 

“You were saying that the dream 
of Lilith can’t last, and that my ding¬ 
ing to it another three days, or even 
another day, won’t change that. The 
end wiil come and I’ll be where I 
am now. You were right in one way, 
but wrong in another.” 

“Wrong in what way?” Dr. Benton 
asked curiously. 
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ADAM'S FIRST WIFE 


did she? Maybe I only thought it. 
‘Isn’t it the form, the personality, the 
memories, that make a person?’ And 
I realized even then it wasn’t true. 
The form is just a shell. The personali¬ 
ty? It’s there for someone to see, to 
bring out, to appreciate and admire. 
The memories? They are what you 
have experienced, and how you’ve ex¬ 
perienced it. They are kind words, lit¬ 
tle attentions from someone who loves 

The tears were streaming down 
Arthur’s cheeks unashamedly. “And I 
know now that, though I never loved 
Anna before, I do now. I love her! Do 
you understand? I don’t care if I’m 
crazy. If the most beautiful girl—if 
Lilith herself—were to throw herself 
in my arms right now, I would turn 
my back on her with no regrets, be¬ 
cause. I love Anna. And. . .” Wonder 
and infinite peace crept into his voice. 
“I always will.” 

JT WAS THREE days later. Dr. 

They had been three days of peace 
and rest. Uneasy rest, in some re¬ 
spects. He and John the night attend¬ 
ant had kept their vigil each night, 
waiting for the return of Lilith. 

But she had not returned. Once he 
had been sure he felt her presence in 
the room. A fleeting impression that 
was gone before he could turn his 
head. And now he felt sure she would 

Arthur Gilden had not had a re¬ 
lapse. With the straightjacket off he 
had made the most of his vacation from 
the world, reading and playing check¬ 
ers with another patient. 

And now— 

A knock sounded at the door. 
“Come in!” he called. Mrs. Gilden 
appeared in the doorway. The thin 
lips in her fleshy face smiled timidly. 
Her eyes, seeming small and piglike 


in their fields of flesh, reflected fear- 
and hope. 

“Come in, Mrs. Gilden,” Dr. Ben¬ 
ton said. He could see the contours 
of the corset under her dress, the 
corset that almost gave her a waist¬ 
line, that almost gave shape to her 
hips. “Come in,” he repeated kindly. 

“You called me,” she said breath¬ 
lessly. “You asked me to come here.” 
Her hands with their short fleshy 
stubs of fingers were visibly trem¬ 
bling. 

“Yes,” Dr. Benton said as she sat 
down, the chair creaking dangerously 
under her. “Yes. You can see your 
husband.” 

“He’s better!” It was a glad cry 
that was quickly replaced by fear 
and uncertainty, and the thought that 
maybe she could see him because he 
was so ill seeing him wouldn’t make 
any difference. “He is. . .better?” she 
whispered in the conflict of her emo- 

“Much better.” He smiled and 
leaned forward. “I want to warn you, 
though, that you’re in for a surprise. 
I want you to be prepared. I’m not 
letting him go home quite yet. I must 
insist that he remain here another two 
or three days. I want you to agree to 
that. It’s necessary, for his good and 
for yours”’ 

“Oh, yes!” she said. “I would do 
anything for him.” Her eyes were 
fixed on his in a torment of hope and 
worry. “The surprise?” she asked. 
“D-does he—that is, does he want to 

“He’s on the other side of that 
door over there waiting for you,” Dr. 
Benton said. “I’ll let you see him 
alone. You car have only half an hour 
with him. No more. Do you under- 

She nodded from the depths of her 
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I’VE BEEN 
HERE BEFORE 

By Dean Evans 

He'd been there before, so he thought 
he knew his way around. But dungs 
had been added — strange things that 
turned him into a complete stranger. 


T HE LEERING pumpkin in the 
sky was getting too big for its 
breeches now. Instant by in¬ 
stant, breath by breath, it was swell¬ 
ing up; a big sprawling ball that 
slopped all over the universe. I turned 
away from it and watched instead a 
woman colonist at the next port. The 
big yellow planet she stared out at 
was sucking at her, making of her 


eager eyes two worshipping pilgrims 
at the altar of the greener pasture. 

I closed my eyes and leaned back. 
To hell with it. To hell with this 
planet trouble-shooting. If only I’d 
been born back in the days when 
Mars didn’t mean a continental one 
way or another. Ah, those palmy 
days when a brain—they were known 
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as “private eyes” then—could stack 
his feet up on a wooden desk and watch 
sin go by, and tilt a flagon of Scotch 
whiskey to his mouth and wonder cas¬ 
ually where the next month’s rent was 
coming from. The golden age of man. 

I sighed and opened my eyes and 
stared out the port again. Our ship 
was dropping toward her cradle be¬ 
low, with about as much fuss as the 
woman colonist spraying make-up on 
her nose. Sand. Everywhere you 
looked, sand. I got up, went to my 
compartment and crawled into my 
plastiskin. 

Somebody rattled the door. The 
stewardess. Doubling in Medics. 
“Come,” I stud. 

It was. She bad a hypo in her hand 
and the professional Interplanet Space- 
ways smile on her face. A thin doll, 
like they all are since weight counts 
on a space ship. 

She came over. She started to say, 
"Why, will you look out there, Mr. 
Nicholson 1 Through the port 
there... !” Phony excitement in her 

“You can skip the little act,” I 
said dryly. “I’ve been out here be¬ 
fore. I know what’s coming anyway.” 

Her smile soured. She flipped open 
the small window in the plastiskin at 
about where my wrist stops being my 
wrist and gets to be my hand. She 
brought up the hypo. She slammed 
the needle into my flesh. Getting even 
with me for spoiling her fun. The top 
of my head lifted like a jet whizzing 
off the launching ramp, and my teeth 

“Necessary,” she said tartly. “Ac¬ 
climatizing shots. You’re going out 
into a new world and you’re not physi¬ 
cally suited for it.” 

“I’ve been here before. I know.” 

“In fifteen minutes you may re¬ 
move the plastiskin; by then the shot 
will be taking effect.” 


“I know. I’ve been here before. I 
just said that, remember little sister?” 

She reeled in on the needle. She 
didn’t answer me. I said again: “Be¬ 
fore. I’ve been here before.” 

And that bought me nothing too. 
She turned abruptly, went out toward 
the woman colonist’s compartment. I 
sighed a little. It was her first trip. I 
wondered at the same time if anybody 
had ever sighed over me. 

They had a man waiting for me, the 
Governor’s aide. He was a small, thin 
man with a humorless mouth and eyes 
that saw nothing but official business. 
I raised a hand at him as I went down 
the ramp from the ship. 

“Mr. Nicholson?” His voice was an 
echo of filing cabinets opening and 
closing. I nodded. 

“The Governor sent me. Sir. I’m 
Frederic Claws. Had your shot, Sr?” 

I showed him my swelling wrist. 

“Ah. We can be going then. The 
Governor is probably waiting. Sir.” 
He turned abruptly, led me out of the 
small crowd of passengers to'the mov¬ 
ing belt laid out on the sands like a 
strip of metallic carpeting. Behind me 
in the cradle the space ship hunkered 
down low, looking very old and very, 
very space-beaten. 

“Stay on the belt, Sir. Sands are 


“I’ve been here before. I know.” I 
followed in his footsteps. My wrist 
hurt. My eyes hurt from the glare 
of the sands. The moving belt jerked 
when I got on it like a man when he’s 
just taken a hard one in the navel. I 
didn’t see the woman colonist any¬ 
where. Mars. I shook my head ever 


TjT/'E WENT into the Administra- 
VV tion Building, and down a long 
deserted corridor. Claws stopped be¬ 
fore a door with gilt lettering on it. 
He said: “This is it, Sir. You may go 
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came in, dosed the panel behind her, 
said coldly: “Will you please get up 
off that bed? I have your second shot 
for you.” 

I stared. “You again? Don’t they 
have anybody else on the whole plan¬ 
et who knows how to pump that 
thing? Get out.” 

Her mouth went grim. She crossed 
the room. She looked down at me. She 
leaned over. “This happens to be my 
duty, Mr. Nicholson. Or is it Smith 

She wasn’t liking me. Her eyes 
said that if it weren’t for strict duty 
she wouldn’t be here, that in her 
circles they didn’t mix with escaped 
convicts who changed their names. 

I gave her a sour face. I said: 
“Yes. it’s Smith now. And tomorrow 
it’ll be Minnie the Moon Maid. I’m 
a TV star, lady. I’m traveling in¬ 
cognito. Like to see my rave notices?” 

Her lips got grimmer. She grabbed 
my left arm. “The ship will be in 
cradle for two weeks. During that 
time you will get your shots from me. 
Please remain available.” 

I leered. “Is this a proposition?” 

Her lips got grimmer yet. She got 
a running start. She whammed the 
needle home and grinned nastily when 
I began to eat holes out of the pillow 
with my teeth. 

“Next shot in ten hours. Please 
leave notice at the desk downstairs 
if you plan to be away.” She jerked 
the needle outr, turned, started for the 
door. Just like that. No cool hand 
stroking the brow, no tender words. 
The panel snicked shut behind her. 

My arm ached. My head ached. I 
reached down into my bag and got out 
a bottle of essence and took a snort. 
On my empty stomach it made the 
room warp. I stuck the cork back in, 
put the bottle back, put on my shoes 


YOU CAN’T call it a town. It’s a 
A brawling brat of a community 
that spills all over the sands; some¬ 
thing that some day is going to take 
years to clean up to make it really 
liveable. But to the colonists it was 

In addition to the Interplanet Arms, 
the long central street boasted 
two bistros where people can eat and 
take tired secretaries. Besides these, 
they have a scattering of domed 
buildings which serve for executive 
staffs, science lab and the like. And 
farther down, away from the cenfer of 
everything, a few other places with 
dubious labels such as the Red Sun. 

It was pay day, and the place was 
doing quite a bit of business. The bar 
held about a dozen miners, each one 
of them doing his little bit to keep 
the long bar from degravitating off 
into the night. Around the walls, in¬ 
timate little booths with shoulder-high 
sliding doors were handy for those 
who wanted to sit down or something. 

There were lights—a very very few 
—and music with romance in it like 
generators nobody has ever oiled. Last, 
but in no wise least, there was smoke 
and there was smell. 

I took an empty booth, and that 
brought a bartender over. “Mixed es¬ 
sence,” I said. “Go a little light on the 

He didn’t like that. He leaned over, 
placed one red, solid fist on the table 
top, and brought his heavy, pocked 
face down into mine. He said in a 
voice that had gravel in it: “Look, 
doc, you ain’t got no dame.” 

“The way it goes sometimes,” I 

“It ain’t done, doc.” 

“Like this for weeks,” I said. 

“I mean you gotta have a dame. 
We got rules around here, doc. 
No gents allowed in the booths with- 
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side now. After closing hours. The 
only sounds were the little protesting 
things that came from the belt under¬ 
foot and sands under that. 

We had the street to ourselves, we 
had the planet to ourselves. We even 
had the galaxy to ourselves, with the 
sole exception of a huge spaceliner in 
the sky above the Administration 
Building. The liner was letting down 
on quiet repulsers headed for the land¬ 
ing cradles which would mean the end 
of the long long trek across space. 
The Red Sun smelled as I went by. 

There were only four more build¬ 
ings now until he got to the desert 
edge. Beyond that there was nothing 
but the sands. Now three more build¬ 
ings. Now two. 

He suddenly leaped from the moving 
belt, darted swiftly into the darkness 
of the building. It was a shabby place 
like- the Red Sun, but at night you 
couldn’t tell more than that about it. 
I went around after him. I looked 
down the side of the place. There 
wouldn’t be any tracing him now, his 
footsteps were already obliterated by 
the shifting sands. I stopped dead and 
listened. 

“Now!” somebody hissed. 

He had struck me as a gentle man, 
the thin man. He had never been out 
on a binge. He had never had anything 
to do with the redhead _because at 
home there was the little wife who 
worried. And besides that, he wasn’t 
the type at all. He loved his desk and 
his filing cabinets and his work. He 
seemed to me a very gentle man, the 
thin man. 

And he swung his right with a jolt 
that drove my teeth right out through 
the back of my head. 

'T’HEY DON’T catch many murder- 
ers on Mars. You just walk up 


behind your man on a dark night, 
stick a heat gun in the small of his 
back and let him have it. Then you 
put your arm around him and let the 
moving belt carry the two of you out 
to the edge of the desert. Then you 
just let him fall down, and it’s as 
simple as that; the evidence is gone 
under the constantly moving sands. Of 
course, there comes a time when the 
sands uncover what has happened, but 
by then it’s too late, Security Intelli¬ 
gence can’t convict on dry bones alone. 

And that’s what brought me to. 
Sand was piling over me, blanketing 
me. I raised a fuss about that. The 
deal doesn’t work unless a guy is 
stony dead, and I wasn’t quite. And 
sand was getting up my nose. 

Light was in the sky now, gray and 
cold, and the dawn wind was strong. 
I cupped my hand around my nose 
against it and got to my knees. I 
got up slowly, weakly. I took a long 
look at the building around which the 
thin man had vanished. It wasn’t a 
saloon like the Red Sun, but it didn’t 
look like the thin man’s home, either. 
What else it was or wasn’t didn’t seem 
too important at that moment. I stag¬ 
gered over to the moving belt and sat 
down on it and rode back into town 
to the Interplanet Arms. 

The clerk at the desk raised his 
eyebrows and a few early miners on 
their way to the shafts grinned a lit¬ 
tle. And that was all. Here on Mars, 
a pulverized human disturbs the pop¬ 
ulation like a raise in pay. I went up¬ 
stairs, started to touch the button 
combinations that would unlock the 
door panel of my room. 

THE PANEL was already unlocked. 

I stood there blinking stupidly 
down at it. I didn’t have a heat gun 
on me—and if there was someone in¬ 
side he’d be waiting, ready. On the 
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life-giving way. It lay now, a neglect¬ 
ed thing, its casting cracked open 
like an overripe melon, exposing the 
delicately machined precision vacuum 
valves inside. Obituary. The valves had 
been ruined by the shifting sands long 
long milleniums ago. 

I went over it. A little distance away 
was the domed roof of a hut some¬ 
body had thrown up sometime in the 
past. I wondered about it until I re¬ 
membered this grant of mine wasn’t 
just another grant That hut below 
would be one the Bureau of Mines 
had set up while they were nosing 
into the guts of Mars beneath. I sur¬ 
faced and got out, and walked around 
carefully on the sands to the door 
of the hut. And trouble was already 
there, already waiting. 

It seemed a little too much. The 
swinging metal door of the hut was 
open wide. Standing in the doorway 
was a thick, heavy-jowled man who 
watched me with beads of black eyes. 
His right hand was extended toward 
me, but there was one thing wrong 
with the picture: there was a heat gun 
in the hand and it was aimed at my 
stomach. 

“Welcome, Smith.” His voice sound¬ 
ed as though it had been raised in a 
brine barrel. “They said you wouldn’t 
be able to do it.” His thick lips turned 
to a sneer. “Thetn Intelligence guys. 
Them clever, clever Intelligence guys. 
Give ’em something in black and white 
and Croner wants to commit suicide. 
Give ’em something really tough and 
they think the world is all blondes 
and essence.” 

He moved his chin with a jerk. 
Then he stepped back out of the door¬ 
way, back inside the hut. “Come on in, 
the hospitality’s fine.” 

YOU DON’T argue with a heat gun. 

I went through the doorway care¬ 
fully. He was the only one. There 


were desks in the room and a chair 
or two and a vision screen, and that 
was all. I looked back at the heat gun. 
I figured he’d like it if I played along 
a little. I said: “They didn’t know 
about this grant of mine. That’s why 
I headed here.” 

That made him grin. It was a sa¬ 
distic thing he’d developed over the 
years just for this one occasion. “You 
wouldn’t connect a sweet guy like me 
with themt” 

I shook my head—fast. “Uh-hhh.” 

“That’s nice, Smith. You got sense. 
Yeah.” He came toward me. The heat 
gun was a living, breathing thing in 
his fist and it had one deep hollow 
eye that sought me avidly. He laid 
the muzzle of the thing on my fore¬ 
head gently. Then his eyes leered into 

I swallowed. He said, still grinning: 
“Them crazy Intelligence guys. Stu¬ 
pid. Too bad you and me ain’t work¬ 
ing together, Smith. Pals, we could of 
been.” 

I said “Yeah”. I swallowed hard 
and let him see it, let him enjoy it. 
He nodded over that, it pleased him. 
He lifted the muzzle off my fore¬ 
head, and took it up about four inches 
above me. He still grinned. Then he 
brought it back down in a swiping mo¬ 
tion that had the idea behind it of 
cutting my face in two down the mid¬ 
dle. 

I could feel the blood gush out 
when my head snapped back. But I 
didn’t put up a hand to it. I didn’t do 
anything beyond the backward jerk¬ 
ing which would be only normal re¬ 
flex. I kept my hands stiff at my 

“That one was for free, Smith,” he 
said, his eyes gawking at me. “I got 
something might interest you so I 
thought I’d just sort of wake you up 
before I let you hear it.” 

He backed me toward a chair and 
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THE MACHINE THAT 
KNEW TOO MUCH 





The machine was supposes to solve mathematical 
problems beyond all human ability, but its first 
answer was: Keep a close eye on that Mr. Karrick 
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SUCKER FROM SPACE 

cH. fe. ellich&if, 

We may conquer all space and rule the universe, but 
Mr. Barnum's advice will always be remembered and 
followed.... Never give a sucker an even break. 
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had our cab picked up? If he ever got 
his hands on Dara and learned she 
was Chuck Barrett’s daughter. .. 

“Into that street!” I pointed down¬ 
ward and we shot into another man- 

“Get another cab,” I told Bianch. 
“Take her out to the ship and tell 
Gurla to see she gets home. Fast!” 

“Right,” Bianch said. He shoved 
the door open. 

Dara stared at me, bewildered. “Go 
on,” I said. 

She was half way out when she 
stopped. Then she flung herself 
around. Her lips were glued to mine, 
her body pressed _so close we seemed 
like one. It took all my will power to 
push her away. 

“Beat it,” I said harshly. 

Her reply was strange. “I—I’m sor¬ 
ry, Waite.” 

Bianch practically dragged her out. 
Sorry. What was there to be sorry 
about? Maybe she figured it had been 
a pretty expensive day for me, with¬ 
out much reward. Maybe the kiss had 
been by way of payment. 

I got sore at myself. She wasn’t that 
kind of girl. I’d run with the other 
kind so long that I couldn’t figure a 
decent woman. 

With the taste of her lips still on 
mine I began to wonder whether I 
could figure anything. 

“Where'to?” the cabbie asked. 

I came awake. Where to? Maybe I 
could go anywhere safely. But the best 
thing was to play it close. Three hours 
should make it pretty easily. What 
could I do for three hours? 

“I think I’ll walk,” I said. “You 
go get a drink.” And I gave him 
enough to buy a bottle. 

fT'REGOR was lying back in a re- 
laxer when I got back to the 
hotel. He’d been watching a newscast 
but switched it off at once. Bianch 


came prowling in from the bedroom. 

“We thought you got lost,” Gregor 
said mildly. 

“I took a long walk; I had lots to 
think about,” I said. 

I looked meaningfully at Bianch 
and he nodded his head. Everything 
was all right. 

“Anything doing?” I asked. 

“Nothing much. They’ve been lots 
of fires. They finally put one on a 

“Anything else?” 

“Nope. Pretty quiet.” 

The buzzer went off. I knew it 
wasn’t going to be quiet much longer. 

“See who it is,” I told .Gregor. 

He went to the door and opened it 
and a quartet of police backed him 
into the room again. This bunch wore 
no uniforms, but they didn’t have to. 

“Dial?” the first one asked. 

“Yes.” 

He nodded. “Alekho?” Gregor 
bowed gravely. “Dinello?” Bianch 
inclined his head. 

“Come with us.” 

“Why?” I said. 

I thought for a second he’d hit me. 
But he wasn’t sure just what kind of 
trouble I was in. For all he knew it 
wasn’t serious. And I wouldn’t be 
staying in this suite in this hotel 
unless I had connections. I got a pass 
on the smack in the teeth. 

There was nothing to do but go 

TSHTAHI let us cool our heels for 
a while before he had us ushered 
into his presence. I noticed he was 
not alone. A couple of his bully boys 
stood at ease behind him, their hands 
resting over the bulges in their pock- 

“So you’ve taken up the simpler 
pleasures, like walking,” Ishtahi mur- 
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because of a slipped disc in my spine, 
which does nothing more startling 
than press on a tiny nerve if I sit up 
or stand. Then that nerve sends a 
message of intense pain to my mind. 
In ten days or so it will go back to 
normal. It’s happened before. If it 
happens too much more I’ll have to 
have an operation called spinal fusion 
in which the weak joint is welded into 
a solid mass by bone grafts. 

But as I lie here, impatient with a 
tiny nerve that prevents me from 
functioning normally, I begin to 
think how most very important 
things are insignificant in themselves. 

Quite often the successful man is 
one who sensed the importance of 
something too insignificant for others 
to notice. Quite often a fatal failure 
may be chalked up to overlooking 
something obvious because it was in¬ 
significant. 

Current study of polio seems to in¬ 
dicate that all previous research 
overlooked or ignored the fact that 
some people don’t get it, and those 
people hold the clue to the preven¬ 
tion of this dread disease. 

It may be that the eventual cure 
for cancer will be found by study of 
the people who don’t have it. 

In medical research, more and 
more, scientists are searching for the 
insignificant. Only they, in their 
specific researches, are aware of the 
full truth of that statement. Even 
they don’t know which insignificant 
detail they are familiar with holds 
the element that would bring success 
to their years of research. 

In the fictional detective field Sher¬ 
lock Holmes was the master at con¬ 
verting the gravy stain, the speck of 
dust, the lone hair on the rug, and 
the piece of ticker tape into an iden¬ 
tification of the murderer, complete 
with name and location, a fortnight 
hence at seven minutes after six. 


In the college text on physics you 
can see even more amazing feats in 
the cloud chamber, the spectroscope, 
and a host of other gadgets. 

The feats of deduction in science 
often make Sherlock look like a piker. 
But the new techniques using radio¬ 
active isotopes will soon outshine even 
these. By means of these tracer ele¬ 
ments the progress and behavior of 
the individual atom in a ' complex 
process can be followed exactly. 

Ten years ago it would not have 
been considered important to trace 
the history of an iron atom from the 
soil into a spinach plant, and then 
into a human. Today it is. And today 
such things can be done. 

The value of the insignificant is 
shown best in its influence on theory. 
The classic example of that is the or¬ 
bit of Mercury which Newtonian laws 
of gravity couldn’t explain, which 
had to wait three hundred years for 
Einstein to come along. There are 
similar examples in every field of sci¬ 
ence—insignificant things that play 
no vital role except to serve as re¬ 
minders that the current theories to 
which they are the isolated exceptions 
are not final theories at all. 

And, though all these thousands of 
things of science make Sherlock 
Holmes look like a piker, I often 
wonder what a real man of his caliber 
would do in the realms of science. 

So little of the progress in science 
comes about by bold, broad strokes of 
inference! And so few of those turn 
out to be final in any sense of the 
word! 

It is only in fiction that the bold, 
broad strokes of inference find their 
forte today. In fiction the new social 
perception finds its life, the almost 
discarded integrity of a past genera¬ 
tion finds its immortality. And the 
hope or despair of a future genera¬ 
tion finds its realization. 
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